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Toward a Christian Rural Civilization 


Repent YE! 


Improvement begins in your own life. God is not chang- 
ing the world so that you will be happy in it. He is chang- 
ing you so that this will be a happy world. 

Are you dissatisfied with the way things are done in 

ashington? Repent YE! Stop blaming other people about 

t and find what you can do to learn about the problems 
hich face our agents there and to build an informed and 
inctive political body here at home. Let the one who never 
aSks or hopes for special favors or help from our govern- 
ent be the first to blame those who make Washington the 
scene of struggle for selfish pressure groups. 

Are you dissatisfied with the way things are done in 
your parish? Repent YE! Take hold of the job which you 
see needs doing and do it or enlist others in doing it. What 
lis gained by picking faults in the efforts of those who are 
doing what little is being done? We know how much better 

ithe job could be done. 

Are you dissatisfied with the way God is working the 

orld? Why does He allow warfare, disease, pain, priva- 
ion, injustice? Repent YE! You are one of those who 
Berticipate in these evils. Until you believe they can be 
idone away and you trust love instead of self-interest to 
t ove men, God can do nothing. He has pointed the Way. 
We must elect to walk in it—By the Rev. Philip H. Stein- 
Imetz in St. Paul’s Messenger, Montrose, Pa. 


Prayer of the Christian Farmer 


O God, Source and Giver of all things, Who dost manifest 
[Thy infinite majesty, power and goodness in the earth 
jabout us, we give Thee honor and glory. 

For the sun and the rain, for the manifold fruits of our 
fields, for the increase of our herds and flocks, we thank 
Thee. For the enrichment of our souls with divine grace, 
we are grateful. 

Supreme Lord of the harvest, graciously accept us and 
the fruits of our toil, in union with Christ, Thy Son, as 
atonement for our sins, for the growth of Thy Church, for 
peace and charity in our homes, for salvation to all. Amen. 
—From Land and Home, June, 1942. 


“Poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity 


everywhere.”—From the declaration adopted by the recent © 


conference of the International Labor Office on May 10. 


We Build—Community 


“We would be building; temples still undone 
O’er crumbling walls their crosses scarcely lift; 
Waiting till love can raise the broken stone, 
And hearts creative bridge the human rift.” 


Temples in Castaner, still undone, await the builders. 


For centuries the people in this area have suffered and the 
world has passed by on the other side. Then came the 
Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration with a gigantic 
program of community building and the temple began to 
go up. But the funds vanished and the builders left. Again 
the people waited. Other agencies started projects but loss 
of funds or personnel handicapped their services. Again the 
people waited and the temples remained undone. A WPA 
program brought employment to idle hands, fed school 
children, but the funds were again cut off. The temples 
were left—undone. Then we came as in the song of Chris- 
tian builders, dedicated to lifting the broken stones, to 
bridging the human rifts. A year and a half has caught up 
with us. A fair question is—what are we building? 


To BUILD A BETTER COMMUNITY 


We are seeking to create a community, moulded and 
guided by the Spirit of Love, capable of producing for its 
members the abundant life. We are learning that you can 
feed a man, clothe him, visit him, heal him, give him a 
job—and still leave him a hollow frame of dismal despair. 
Gradually, therefore, our work is becoming related to the 
total life of the community and thus to the total life of the 
individual. Individually and collectively we seek to build 
God’s Kingdom among men. Due to our pacifist inclinations 
we are determined in all things to seek to live Christ’s way 
of reconciling love to meet the breaches in society and to 
heal the wounds man has inflicted on man. Because we are 
concerned with the construction of a community life we 
are looking at our job as it affects the whole life of a man— 
his body, mind, and spirit. 


To BumLp A BETTER Bopy 


The obvious surface need in Castaner deals with physical 
existence. There is starvation, and children are naked. 
Hookworm, T.B., venereal diseases and severe anemia are 
sapping the mental and spiritual resources, rendering many 
people too sick to work or play, to care about anything, and 
too disillusioned to look for a hope or a God. At this point 
we began our work—turning a PRRA warehouse into a 
25-bed hospital which today offers free hospital care to the 
poor in our area who need it. A laboratory, X-ray and 
fluoroscope, and an outpatient department round out the 
available hospital facilities. Here babies are born, bodies 
are healed, injuries repaired. 

As the medical program expanded, the need became ob- 
vious for the development of an effective public health pro- 
gram, capable of grappling with the problems of disease 
where the people met them—on the road, in the homes, on 
the farms, in school. In cooperation with the Department of 
Health, special clinics have been operated in three rural 
locations in the area served by our hospital: Los Rabanos, 
Rio Prieto and Yahueca. In one or more of these locations 
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are general medical clinics, maternal and child hygiene 
clinics, venereal clinics, an anti-tuberculosis center, dental 
clinics and clinics for the treatment of intestinal parasites. 
In addition a rural school visitation program brings an 
examination to every child as well as immunization against 
smallpox, diphtheria and typhoid fever. 

But public health was not the final answer, even when 
combined with medical and hospital services. Behind these 
lay the problem of inadequate food, lack of clothing, and 
unsanitary environment. Thus we were forced into the 
milk business until, through the Public Health Sub-Unit’s 
milk station and the community’s milk station, supple- 
mentary nourishment can be received by children up to the 
age of seventeen years. With our unit farmer supplying 
seeds and assistance in starting vegetable gardens by the 
various families, our attack on nutrition problems becomes 
more basic. To this effort there has been a very large re- 
sponse. A program of home visitation probes into the entire 
problem of home and attempts to teach the people a way 
that they can use to lift themselves out of their specific 
difficulties. 

Through supplies of used clothing received from the 
Church of the Brethren we have been able to relieve some 
immediate needs due to inadequate personal clothing. 
Since the recent organization of clubs, more women and 
girls are learning to sew to meet their own clothing needs. 


To BuiLp a BETTER MIND 

Essential to a healthy body is a strong mind, provided 
with creative work, thought and activity. Hence, important 
to the well-being of a developing community life is a pro- 
gram of recreation and education. The PRRA Centro Com- 
munal was given to our care. Today it roars with activity 
as 180 people can be found there daily participating in its 
varied 11-hour schedule of events, which includes organized 
sports for boys and girls, clubs (17 of these have gathered 
many of the young people into units able to organize 
classes, discussions, hikes, crafts, songs, games, etc.) and 
various specialized activities such as music, drama, folk 
games and crafts. The adult community group sponsors 
social events and the milk station. 

Nine grades of public school are now available to 56% 
of the children in the project. Virtually no one can afford 
to go to a town to complete high school. To alleviate this 
problem we have held classes in home nursing, first aid, 
and English. A close relationship with the schools has 
drawn us into many activities there. The vision of some is 
turned toward lending our aid to developing a total edu- 
cational program at Castaner—offering education through 
high school to everyone—by the public school system. With 
the coming of Dr. Frank C. Laubach, world literacy expert, 
to Castaner, the chance for decreasing the illiteracy of our 
area from 33% to 5% has almost come within our grasp. 
Dr. Laubach began the first group teaching in Puerto Rico’s 
literacy campaign at Castaner, and it will be carried on 
as soon as materials are available from the Department of 
Education. 


To BulILp A BETTER SPIRIT 

Fundamentally most of us would agree that the problem 
here at Castaner is a spiritual one—a problem which in- 
corporates that something within a man which integrates 
his will and desire, which makes him want to better his 
life and clean up his home and learn to read, and having 
achieved all of these, to give them away for the sake of 
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others, that he might enrich his community. The three 
congregations in Castaner—Baptist, Episcopal, Pentecostal 
—hold their meetings in a barren room of an old PRRA 
building. Individual efforts have been made by unit mem- 
bers to inspire these churches to a realization of the tre- 
mendous responsibility that is theirs in this community. 
As a result the Episcopalians have expressed their hope to 
be able to build a church and supply a full-time pastor to 
the project, while the Presbyterians have already offered 
their cooperation to a thriving Baptist group, and plans are 
under consideration for a united congregation having both 
church and religious education facilities. The Roman Cath- 
olic church has indicated its intention to build a church 
and minister to her people here who have never before had 
a church. 


“O Krrep Us BUILDING” 


In another month it is expected that a post office will be. 


established here, and a postmaster installed. We will then — 


be called “Castaner, Puerto Rico.” A new community will — 


find its place on the map. The builders are in the temple 
and if you listen you can hear the sounds of their hammers 


against the stone. The bridgers of the human rift are at. 
work. We build—COMMUNITY! 


“We build with Thee, O grant enduring worth 
Until the heavenly Kingdom comes on earth.” 


—From the May, 1944, Castaner News Letter, issued by the 


Brumbaugh Reconstruction Unit of the Brethren Service 
Committee, Adjuntas, Puerto Rico. 


Special One-Year Rural Training Course for 
Missionaries at Cornell University 


The Special One-Year Rural Training Course for Mis- 
sionaries at Cornell University is open to furloughed and 
newly appointed missionaries, both men and women. The 


school year begins October 31, 1944, and those desiring in- 
formation should write to Mr. John H. Reisner, Rural 


Missions Cooperating Committee, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 


York 10, N. Y. Among the courses of study provided are 
the following: Agriculture—two terms, including unit 
courses of 16 hours each in Soils, Field Crops, Vegetable 
Growing, Poultry, Entomology, Plant Propagation, Farm 
Management, Fruit Growing, etc., etc.; unit courses of 
20 hours each in Cooperatives, Rural Education, Public 
Health and Sanitation; Social Anthropology, Rural Soci- 
ology, Foods and Nutrition, and Problems of Rural Recon- 
struction in various countries (seminar); in addition elec- 
tives in both the College of Agriculture and the College of 
Home Economics are available on the basis of individual 
needs and interests. 


The Rural Missions Summer Workshop 


The Rural Missions Summer Workshop will meet June 
19-July 14 at the Warren Wilson College, Swannanoa, 
North Carolina. About 80 missionaries have been enrolled 
for it. These represent twenty different countries and four- 
teen societies and twelve denominations. The Workshop 
program will include consideration of the following mat- 
ters: (1) The Christian Mission to Rural People under the 
leadership of Mr. Arthur T. Mosher of Allahabad Agricul- 
tural Institute, India; (2) Understanding and Use of En- 
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‘the International Missionary Council; (3) Village Health 
yProjects, with Dr. Douglas Forman formerly of the Jumna 
‘Dispensary, Allahabad, India; (4) Developing a Compre- 
Whensive Village Church Program, with Mr. John H. Reis- 
ner, Executive Secretary of Agricultural Missions, Inc.; 
(5) Training Lay and Paid Leadership, with Professor 
“Ralph A. Felton of Drew Theological Seminary; (6) Liter- 
Vacy and Literature, with Dr. Frank C. Laubach, world 
leader in literacy, and Miss Ruth Ure, formerly Secretary 
i for Literacy and Literature of the National Christian Coun- 
‘cil of India; (7) Financing the Rural Church, with Pro- 
» fessor Ralph A. Felton, Mr. W. H. Branson, Vice President 
/of the General Conference of Seventh-day Adventists, the 
‘Rev. Dumont Clarke, foremost American leader in the 
‘Lord’s Acre Plan, and Mr. J. Merle Davis; (8) Home and 
)Family Life, with Miss Ruth Ure who carried Secretarial 
/responsibility for Christian Home and Family Life in the 
: National Christian Council of India; (9) Religious Educa- 
‘tion for Village Needs, with Dr. Frank W. Price, head of 
; the Department of the Rural Church of Nanking Theologi- 
ical Seminary; and (10) Worship in the Village Church, 
| with the Rev. Edward K. Ziegler, author of A Book of Wor- 
A” for Village Churches and Rural People at Worship. 


| 
, A Christian Agricultural Settlement in India 

At Christian Palem we found some 15 families of Chris- 
‘tians from the outcaste leather workers in a separate vil- 


lage of their own in the midst of the land they were culti- 
-vating. About five years ago these people settled in this 
place undertaking to make their entire living from the 
land. In this short time they have become so well estab- 
lished in their new location that they will be able to clear 
off their debt of Rs. 1000 this year. They are also beginning 
‘to construct permanent houses. Even now, the settlement 
'makes a very acceptable picture; the houses sufficiently 
| widely spaced leave room for air and light everywhere, the 
streets are reasonably clean, the little pandal (open shelter) 
-erected for religious meetings was adequate and very 
tastefully decorated. But most encouraging of all is the 
attitude of the people. Usually, Christians from the leather- 
workers are so closely bound to the cultivators for whom 
they make harness, shoes, and irrigation buckets and to 
the village officers under the outlawed but still existing 
system of forced labor that it is difficult to get them’ to 
attend religious meetings even on Sunday; but in Christian 
Palem, we found that they all came to a meeting in their 
village on Saturday and again to a large central meeting 
in a nearby grove on Sunday. They were able to do this 
because they are independent workers located in a settle- 
ment of their own sufficiently far away from other villages 
so that they are not subject to the customary labor levies. 
Of course, we must not fail to give them credit for their 
interest in religion, without which there would be no 
attendance at religious meetings even though there were 
time available. 

It is significant to note that the missionary activity in this 
project seems to have been confined to about three mis- 
sionary visits. One missionary named the settlement Chris- 
tian Palem; a second missionary was pleased and lent 
Rs. 1000 to buy more land; a third missionary visited the 
settlement, was pleased with the outcome, and is writing 
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this report. Again, an underprivileged group has demon- 
strated to itself and to its oppressors some real capacity 
for improvement.—By the Rev. A. T. Fishman. 


“Educate a man and you educate an individual; educate 
a woman and you~ educate a family.”—By the late Dr. 
Aggrey. 


Prayer for Total Healing 


O God of all creation, Father of mankind, Lord of the 
whole earth; behold thy broken family; behold the scarred 
fields and blood-stained waters, the islands of the sea 
ringed with terror, the very sky torn with fire and fury. 
Have pity, O God, upon thy children. Not for this did 
thy love create, and thy grace redeem, humanity. Let thy 
Spirit move upon the minds and control the wills of all who 
guide the stream of history; bring new wisdom to our race; 
give us a sound public mind; heal the earth and sky and 
sea; and let justice return as the dayspring from on high, 
to give light in our darkness and to guide our feet into the 
way of peace; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.—John 
W. Suter, Jr., in The Witness. 


The Community-Related School 


At the lower levels of education in the United States, the 
trend is toward methods which will provide the initial 
learning and impart the essential information by methods 
which more definitely arouse pupil interest, initiative, and 
resourcefulness and thereby achieve a more permanent 
result. Currently, the so-called community-related school 
is gaining in importance. Such a school utilizes learning 
situations in its environment, in the local community, to 
give meaning and reality to the conventional subjects. Ac- 
tual concerns of the people are drawn into the classroom— 
operations of the farm or the home, of local businesses and 
industries, governmental services, local health and sani- 
tary services, and the like. The pupils gather much of the 
basic data from those original sources and supplement them 
from books and pamphlets. In such schools, printed mate- 
rials and libraries and independent, individualized study 
play a greater part than we adults knew in our early years 
of schooling. Furthermore, the community is brought closer 
to the school and adults as well as children are better 
served by it. A few of the more outstanding community- 
related schools, especially at the secondary level, have de- 
veloped one or more auxiliary enterprises of value both as 
instructional units and as community services: community 
canning plants, community cold storage houses for meats, 
cooperative stores, credit unions, farm repair shops, and 
the like. Health education, beginning with the school child 
and reaching into the home and out to the health and sani- 
tary services of the locality, has a growing place. In num- 
bers of instances the school has become the center for 
recreation for adults as well as for children, for community 
assemblies, and for library book distribution. There is evi- 
dence to support the conclusion that the newer methods in 
the hands of competent teachers do not result in a loss of 
proficiency in the usual school subjects. On the other hand, 
the newer methods develop greater initiative, skill in deal- 
ing with concrete problems, knowledge of local and con- 
temporary affairs, and social participation. They relate the 
fundamental skills of language and number to the affairs 
of life. The underlying concept is a school which serves the 
entire community in terms of its life and provides the 
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child with an education which is continuous with the life 
he will live, not as something apart. It holds that the best 
training for intelligent citizenship in any community is 
intelligent orientation to one community.—By Albert R. 
Mann from an article by him entitled “Overcoming Im- 
pediments to Educational Progress.” 


Soil Conservation—A Special Concern 
of the Christian 


“Soil conservation is certainly a concern of every alert 
citizen, but why a special concern of the Christian? If we 
can but convert these percentages, acreages, and cold fig- 
ures (of losses) into human terms we begin to sense the 
economic, social, and spiritual implications of soil erosion. 
We see the uprooting of families, the breakdown of rural 
institutions, schools and churches, widespread poverty with 
its consequent disease and suffering, and a host of other 
evils. Perhaps an actual illustration may point out the 
human implications of soil erosion more vividly than sta- 
tistics. In one of our southern states there is a rural neigh- 
borhood composed largely of families living on the land 
owned by one family. Thirty years ago this farm was one 
of the most fertile spots in one of the famed bluegrass 
regions of the South. On it lived ten or twelve prosperous 
tenants, most of whom later became owners themselves. 
There was a strong rural church, one of the oldest in the 
state. The district school enrolled 50 or more children. 
There was a sense of neighborliness and community pride. 
Through the intervening years this once virgin soil has 
been abused and wasted. The children of the original owner 
moved to town and exploited the farm to maintain their 
‘high standard of living.’ The quality of tenant who would 
rent the land deteriorated, further contributing to soil mis- 
use. The church began to falter as the mobility of the ten- 
ant families increased, and eventually closed its doors. The 
school dwindled in attendance and in local interest and 
support, and eventually too had to be consolidated with a 
village school miles away. The number of families which 
the land could support has decreased until today there are 
less than one third of the original number. There is no 
spirit of neighborliness. The majority of the remaining 
population have no contact with the church or any other 
social institution. The few who are associated with religion 
are members of the various ‘sects’ which thrive among poor 
and mobile people. This once prosperous neighborhood has 
become a human desert, one of the most hopeless human 
situations imaginable. There have been other factors, of 
course, which have played a part in this decline, but at the 
base is soil erosion, resulting as it does inevitably in human 
erosion.”—By Eugene Smathers in A Primer for Friends of 
the Soil (28 pp., 25 cents). 


Land, A Prime Responsibility of the State 


From a continent where land resources are limited and 
where already terrible losses of soil resources have taken 
place as a result of misuse and abuse, the report of the 
Committee on Land Tenure in Northern Rhodesia, set up 
by the Governor, is most encouraging. The report states, 
inter alia: 

“We are unanimously agreed that land should be re- 
garded as a national asset which it is the duty of Govern- 
ment to protect, exercising control over its transfer and 
use, and particularly guarding against its misuse. 
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“Under our present system of freehold many abuses are 
possible. There is no control over sub-division or transfer, 
and, though a certain amount of development is necessary 
to qualify for the issue of freehold title, once this has been 
obtained there is no further control over the continued use 
of the land. There are at present approximately 750,000 
acres of alienated land in the territory lying completely 
idle and unoccupied, while there are places where land is 
being so misused that its destruction can only be a matter 
of time. "| 

“We consider that Government should place itself in a) 
position to enforce the maintenance of improvements and | 
the proper use of land by the adoption of a leasehold sys- | 
tem, whereunder the Government would be able to termi-_ 
nate occupancy for failure to comply with the conditions 
of the lease.” 


Peace and the Philosophy of the Farm | 


The philosophy of the farm is emphatically not one of © 
struggle and combat. The farm population is dominantly — 
peace-loving, a fact observed even in Xenophon’s time. 
With the decay of agriculture this healthy attitude toward 
life is necessarily lost. This invaluable peace asset should 
not be overlooked by those who are seeking to promote — 
international good-will—By the Rev. Francis J. Haas — 
Ph.D., in “American Agriculture and International Affairs,” ; 
price 10 cents, The Catholic Association for International 
Peace, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Conference on Manual Arts and Village Industries 
By W. H. WISER 


On May 16 and 17, there was held in New York City a 
Conference on Manual Arts and Village Industries. The 
Conference was sponsored by Agricultural Missions, Inc., 
and the Department of Social and Economic Research and 
Counsel of the International Missionary Council. There 
were 70 present, representing nine countries, twelve de-_ 
nominations, and twelve foundations and special groups 
such as the Cooperative League of the U.S.A., Indusco, ete, . 

The program, under the able chairmanship of Dr. J. L. | 
Dodds, consisted first of a survey of industrial missions in 
China, India and other countries. Various missionaries 
from these countries presented very briefly a picture of 
the work being done. In the afternoon of the first day the 
Cooperative Approach was ably presented by Dr. Henry 
C. Carpenter and Dr. W. Mackenzie Stevens, both of whom 
had visited China and India fairly recently, and by Mr. 
Wallace Campbell, Eastern Area Secretary of the Coop- 
erative League of the U.S.A. On the morning of the second 
day, Mr. Irvin Young of the Young Engineering Company, 
Chicago, presented the possibilities of the individualistic | 
approach in the development of industrial enterprise. Mr. 
E. D. Dick, Secretary of the General Conference of Sev- 
enth-day Adventists, presented in considerable detail the 
plan and underlying philosophy of the successful industrial, 
educational projects which have been carried on in many 
countries by his organization. 

The Conference then broke up into three sectional meet- 
ings: China, under the leadership of Dr. L. S. Ruland, with 
Mr. Paul P. Wiant as Secretary; India, under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. Herman Reynolds, with Miss Olive Dunn 
as Secretary; others, under the leadership of Dr. L. K. 

(Continued on Page 7) . 
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' JOHN FREDERICK OBERLIN FELLOWSHIP 


Civilization.” 
MEMBERSHIPS 
Subscribing $1.00; Contributing $5.00 
Sustaining $10.00; Patron $25.00 


BRANCHES OF THE CHRISTIAN RURAL 
FELLOWSHIP 


i New YorK CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


President: Rev. Floyd W. Morris, Poplar Ridge, N. Y. 
Secretary: Rev. Ralph L. Williamson, Barnes Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 


* Iowa CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


Chairman: Hon. J. P. Wallace, Des Moines, Iowa 
Secretary: Prof. W. H. Stacy, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


Program Director and Treasurer: Rev. Calvin Schnucker, Uni- 
versity of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa 


|, OHTO CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


President: Rev. J. W. Cleland, Medina, Ohio 


Secretary: Dr. William H. Thompson, 139 W. Northwood Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio 


President: Rev. Jerry Thaden, Hickman, Nebraska 


Secretary: Mr. J. L. Thomas, Extension Service, College of Agri- 
culture, Lincoln, Nebraska 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Secretary: Mrs. Eunice B. Buck, Naples, Maine 


JOHN FREDERICK OBERLIN FELLOWSHIP OF OBERLIN, OHIO 
Sa Rev. Roger Robison, Theological Quadrangle, Oberlin, 
to) 


DISCIPLES RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. E. D. Hamner, Washburn, III. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. Perry L. Stone, Russellville, Arkansas 


NEw ENGLAND TOWN AND CouNTRY CHURCH COMMISSION 
Executive Secretary: Dr. Hilda L. Ives, 210 Institution Avenue, 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts 
RuRAL WORKERS F'ELLOWSHIP OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


President: Rev. Robert G. Purrington, Athens, Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. Ralph Kendall, Eutaw, Alabama 


METHODIST RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


President: Rev. Ralph L. Williamson, Barnes Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Treasurer: Rev. Elliott L. Fisher, 1119 Sixth St., Sacramento, Calif. 
Secretary: Rev. Philip N. Pitcher, Springville, Pa. 


PRESBYTERIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. Paul E. Doran, Sparta, Tennessee 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. Louis V. Barber, Potts Grove, Pa. 


GrorRGIA COUNCIL OF TOWN AND COUNTRY PASTORS 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. V. A. Edwards, Fort Valley, Georgia 


AFFILIATED WITH 


THE AMERICAN CouNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION 
President: Dr..D. E. Lindstrom, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Tilinois 


Secretary: Dr. 
Indiana 


O. F. Hall, Purdue University, West Lafayette, 


The Christian Rural Fellowship 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


_ To promote Christian ideals for agriculture and rural life; to interpret the spiritual and religious values 
which inhere in the processes of agriculture and the relationships of rural life; to magnify and dignify the rural 
church; to provide a means of fellowship and cooperation among rural agencies: Toward a Christian Rural 


A Voluntary Membership Organization 


Henry S. RANDOLPH, Chairman 
Mrs. Otis Moors, Vice-Chairman 
JoHN H. Reisner, Secretary and Treasurer 


Elgin, Illinois—November 14-16, 1944 


At Elgin, Illinois, November 14-16, 1944, there will be 
held a National Convocation on the Church in Town and 
Country, under the auspices of the Committee on Town 
and Country of the Home Missions Council of North Amer- 
ica and the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. In addition to a program of addresses and dis- 
cussions, fifteen commissions dealing with the important 
problems of the rural church will meet. The Convocation is 
being arranged for ministers and lay people in town and 
country churches, administrators of the church, religious 
educators, editors, officers of farm and rural community 
organizations, officials of government agencies, etc. Any 
person interested in the town and country church is wel- 
come to attend. Because of war-time travel and housing 
conditions, it will be necessary for every person planning 
to attend the Convocation to write in advance of October 
15, 1944, to the Committee on Town and Country, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York, giving denom- 
inational connection and probable time of arrival. There 
will be no registration fee for the Convocation. 


Luncheon in Honor of Dr. Frank W. Price 


About fifty friends attended the luncheon in honor of 
Dr. Frank W. Price, head of the Department of the Rural 
Church of Nanking Theological Seminary, which was ten- 
dered to him in New York on April 24 by the Christian 
Rural Fellowship. Dr. Price spoke on “What Is Happening 
to the Rural Church in China,” reviewing the situation both 
in Occupied and in Free China. Dr. Price paid tribute to 
the lay and ordained leadership of the rural church in 
Occupied China for the way in which they have carried 
on during the very difficult period of Japanese occupation. 
He referred to the new interest that was developing in 
connection with the rural church in West China and in 
some of the newer projects among the border tribes. Dr. 
Price stressed that in the years ahead more attention would 
have to be given to lay training and participation, vital 
and helpful programs for the village homes, the develop- 
ment of Christian customs, a more careful study of Chinese 
religions and psychology with special reference to rural 
life, the adaptation of Christian worship to express the 
rural imagery with which the Chinese villager is familiar, 
new methods of self-support, new methods of cooperation 
with Government, and continued interest in the border 


tribes. 
Just before returning from China, Dr. Price and his col-' 
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leagues finished translating into Chinese The Story of 
John Frederic Oberlin by Beard and A Book of Worship 
for Village Churches by Edward K. Ziegler. These transla- 
tions will be published shortly for wide circulation and 
use. The Nanking Theological Seminary has the distinc- 
tion of being the first seminary anywhere in the world to 
institute a major in the Rural Church. It is one of the very 
few seminaries also that has organized an extension service 
to the rural churches, which it may be expected will be 
greatly enlarged at the conclusion of hostilities in China. 


Chicago Luncheon in Honor of Dr. John L. Goheen 


A luncheon was held. at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, on 
May 29 introducing John L. Goheen, LL.D. as the Principal- 
elect of the Agricultural Institute at Allahabad, India, to 
succeed Sam Higginbottom. 

Dr. Goheen is well known to people acquainted with 
rural missions since he has been for many years an out- 
standing rural missionary in the Western India (Presby- 
terian) Mission. In his work at Sangli in Western India Dr. 
Goheen has been a pioneer in combining many different 
methods of rural evangelism and improvement in a single 
integrated program. He has made wide use of a movable 
school, of industrial education for boys and of village 
institutes. 

His coming to Allahabad as Principal insures that the 
Agricultural Institute will develop in the direction which 
will be of maximum benefit to the Christian movement in 
India as a whole. 


Recognition Fund for Sam Higginbottom 


The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. is planning a 
recognition program in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Sam Higgin- 
bottom, the proceeds of which will be used to provide 
dormitory and laboratory facilities for doubling the present 
student body of the Allahabad Agricultural Institute. Dr. 
Higginbottom retires as the Principal of the Institute on 
October 27, 1944. 

Dr. Higginbottom is well known for his work in develop- 
ing agricultural missions in India and in interpreting the 
needs of rural folk to people in the United States. The col- 
lege which he has led in developing at Allahabad is assum- 
ing first rank importance in the Christian Movement in 
India, particularly as additional denominations join in its 
administration and support. 

Plans are already under way for a celebration of Dr. 
Higginbottom’s birthday on October 27 in Presbyterian 
churches across the United States. In certain cities where 
Dr. Higginbottom is particularly well-known there are to 
be city campaigns to solicit participation in the Recog- 
nition program. In other places participation will be by in- 
dividual churches. The goal is $155,000. 


Literature and the Rural Church 


In a letter to field workers, Dr. Mark Rich, Secretary of 
the Town and Country Work of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, makes the following extremely wise ob- 
servation: “One way to advance our rural church work is 
to read the best available literature. Another way is to 
distribute this literature to others, both lay people and 
pastors!” 
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A Rural Life Sunday Experience 


“I appreciated the material I received from you when 
I was getting ready for Rural Life Sunday. We had a suc- 
cessful service and an attendance of 250, almost double our 
usual number. We hope to make that the beginning of a 
closer relationship between this church and the rural 
area extending to the north and east of the village.’—From 
the Rev. George H. Bost, First Presbyterian Church, Lewis- 
ton, New York. 


The Rural Church at the Methodist 
General Conference 
The Methodist General Conference on Saturday morn- 
ing, April 29, adopted the following resolution on behalf 


of the Church and Rural Life: 
“The Methodist Church must recognize its obligation to 
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people who gain their livelihood from the soil. Human > 


welfare largely depends upon the proper use of the soil and — 


other natural resources. Accordingly we call upon our peo- 
ple to recognize their responsibility to God for the con-— 


| 


servation, the development, and the right use of the total 


resources of the rural community. We appeal for intelligent 


and persistent effort in the interest of home ownership, — 
better health, and educational opportunities, better hus-— 
bandry, and stewardship of the soil, fair market prices, and 
trade, adequate financing of farm enterprise, and better 
rural-urban relationship. 7 
“We urge our leaders—bishops, district superintendents, 
Conference and District lay leaders, secretaries of boards 


and commissions, editors of church publications—to give 
more thought and heed to the challenge of the seed, the 
soil and the sower.” 

In connection with this resolution, the Honorable Thomas 
L. Bailey, Governor of the State of Mississippi, spoke. 


Several of the paragraphs of his address we quote for our 


readers: 
“Mr. Chairman, My Fellow Members of the Conference: 
You can take a man out of the country, but you cannot take 


the country out of the man. American life cannot rid itself 


of the man in the country, and I greatly appreciate the 
privilege of speaking very briefly in support of the resolu- 
tion presented by the committee of this conference having 
to do with rural life. 

“Most of us, as a matter of fact, are country people. I 
took the pains to do a bit of investigation with regard to 
this gathering. I find that a great majority of the distin- 
guished Council of Bishops are from the country. I find 
that most of the delegates here, although many of them 
or most of them have long since left the country, are the 
products of the rural life of the states and of the sections 
of the nation from which they come. 

“Only, so I am told, can be found in this great gathering 
of representative Methodists but two men who classify 
themselves as dirt farmers. A great religious denomination, 
dealing with the vital problems of life, in the tormented 
times such as these, have to speak for the people who 
supply the meat and the bread, not to our country alone 
but to the world very largely, only two are found present 
to speak for them. 

“So I need not remind you, my friends, of the fact that 
agriculture in my section of the nation and in many sections 
of the nation, I am led to believe, has not had the warm- 
hearted and the sincere care and concern of Methodism that 
it should have had and received. 
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' *“T appeal to you as the representatives of Methodism 
throughout the length and breadth of the world, to begin 
‘how to pay the debt that we owe to rural life in America 
(applause), to discharge the obligation that we owe to the 
[ uture, and making it possible for human beings in the 
‘country to continue to till the soil with the hope of justice 
in the economy, with the hope of a fair reward for the 
}>fforts that they put forward, with the hope that they, too, 
may live imbued with some of the abundance of life, that 
ithe Son of God promised human beings when he came 
jinto the world.”—From The Rural Church, April-May, 1944. 


(Continued from Page 4) 


|Anderson (Secretary for Africa and South America), with 
‘Mr. Dexter N. Lutz (Korea) as Secretary. The Conference 
reconvened at 3:00 p.m. when it considered the Conference 
findings and the recommendations of the various sections. 
_In all of the statements and in a few of the recommenda- 
‘tions of the Conference, the emphasis on the importance of 
jtraining in Manual Arts and Village Industries as a proper 
7 part of the ministry of the Church caused all to recognize 
|this to be the central theme of the Conference. The findings 
(state that the emphasis on this training “is included in 
(God’s clear purpose to use His Church to raise all mankind 
‘to higher levels of living. The economic life of the people 
‘as individuals and society in general is a proper concern 
‘of the Church, particularly at a time when so many are 
ibereft of a means of livelihood. All over the world there 
is an impending accelerated development of industrializa- 
(tion which may be attended with many of the evils of both 
ithe West and the East. The realization of the dignity of 
-man and labor and emphasis upon Christ’s valuation of the 
‘individual in service to the glory of God offers the only 
‘cure for what may otherwise result in intolerable condi- 
tions.” 

There was a common sharing of successes and failures, 
but a determination to go ahead with better trained per- 
‘sonnel. This was expressed in two resolutions: ‘“(1) that 
Missions and Mission Boards be urged to secure men and 
‘women missionaries specially trained in and designated for 
‘different types of industrial work,’ and again “(2) that 
we recommend to Mission Boards that they encourage mis- 
‘sionaries while home on furlough to learn skills and tech- 
niques that can be applied in developing self-help and in- 
‘dustrial opportunities in their areas, and that this training 
be recognized as the equivalent of educational require- 
ments.” 

It was recognized that character and sound business pro- 
‘cedure were basic to success, and “that we urge the Church 
‘to take an active part in the development of various small 
scale industries, which meet the basic needs of the people 
.and in which the producers may own their own enter- 
prises and share in the management and earnings.” 

Along with this development, it was recognized that 
‘there was need for a clearing house and “that we request 
the Foreign Missions Conference to consider the feasibility 
‘of appointing a Village Industries Missions Cooperating 
‘Committee to serve as a clearing house for all problems 
which arise concerning the development of Christian in- 

dustries on the field.” 

f To follow through the recommendations of the Confer- 
| ence, a Continuation Committee was appointed. This com- 
mittee met on June 8 and is recommending that the Rural 
‘Missions Cooperating Committee set up a special section on 
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Manual Arts and Small Scale Industries, “which will stim- 
ulate interest and provide help for the development of 
manual arts and Christian industries on the field.” 

It is expected that a full report of the Conference will 
soon be available. 


“Even if we succeeded in creating a United States of the 
World, but kept the mentality which uses the power of 
organization to monopolize natural resources, production 
and distribution, the result would not be an enduring peace, 
but rather a continuation of conflicts between the different 
classes of society and between the different peoples of the 
world.”—By Albin Johansson. 


“Agriculture ... profoundly affects every phase of man’s 
life, his physical well-being, his moral outlook and his 
spiritual experiences. All this is not to be left solely in the 
hands of the technicians.” 

The above statement was made by a speaker at a meeting 
of the Niger Synod of the Church Missionary Society. We 
regret that we do not know the name of the individual 
who made the statement, but it is of such significance that 
we are taking the liberty of sharing it with our readers 
without further delay.—J.H.R. 


For George Washington Carver 


He took the warm, brown earth into his hand, 

The warm, brown earth which matched his own 
dark skin. 

He closed his fist and felt the heat expand, 

The heat a Southern sun had put therein. 

He took the pure bright colors of the earth 

And to the world he made a gift of them. 

He took a plant men said had little worth 

And found a use for fruit and leaves and stem. 


But though he did these things and many more, 

He did not take the praise, instead disclosed 

That it had been the hand of God that tore 

The lock which keeps the Book of Knowledge 
closed. 

Good fertile fields he made from useless sod— 

This man with willing hands and faith in God. 


The above sonnet by Graziella Maggio, 16, of 1935 An- 
drews Avenue, the Bronx, New York City, and student at 
Washington Irving High School, won first prize—$100 war 
bond—in an essay contest sponsored by Grant Street Boys 
Association on the life of Dr. George Washington Carver. 


Revaluating Rural Workers and Their Task 


“We must create within the Church a revaluation of the 
dignity and worth of rural workers and their task. Firmly 
imbedded in our pattern of thought is the standard of esti- 
mate that a man’s worth is based on the size of the parish 
of which he is rector. We hold this is a false and mischiev- 
ous attitude. We must develop the realization that the 
worker in the rural field has a great task and demands 
ability differing only in kind but not in degree from that of 
his brethren in metropolitan areas. Too long the policy has 
been that the rural mission is a training ground of the 
theological school graduate and a stepping stone into city 
work. This makes for a rapid turnover of clergy which is a 


great deterrent to effective work.’—Joint Commission on 
Rural Work of the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, 1940. 


Stewardship 


When people try ta live by getting more out of the land 
and out of each other than they give back, the community 
sickens and may die. But it has been shown that when 
they take care of the land and each other, they are likely 
to find eventual security through this stewardship of their 
physical and human resources.—Arthur Raper. 


The Church’s Responsibility for the Social Order 


Dwight J. Bradley, director of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Council for Social Action, writes in the March 15 issue 
of Social Action that “the church has a responsibility for 
seeing to it that the whole social environment encourages 
and does not blight or destroy the moral growth within 
each person’s soul. . . . Health, welfare, social hygiene, 
recreation and education in the fine art of living are alla 
part of the church’s business because they contribute to 
spiritual development and ethical maturity.” The church 
cannot fulfill this responsibility “unless it is aware of how 
all the other agencies in the community dealing with hu- 
man problems are functioning, and is cooperating with 
them.”—From Information Service. 


We Bless the Gardens in the Rain 


People are planting seeds. There is something in this 
work that turns the mind in hope into God’s future. This 
is a season full of the promptings of prayer. 

With a newly-composed “Service for Blessing Fields 
and Gardens,” I proceeded one day recently to the Chris- 
tian congregations on one circuit of this Telugu District. 
I used the little Service ritual twenty-three times in eight 
different villages in blessing the crops and fields and in 
setting aside portions of them for the Lord and his church; 
local pastor-preachers will complete a few gardens and 
fields not blessed by me. There were, of course, numbers of 
families who do not have planting at this season of the 
year, and some families who do not have any gardens or 
fields at all. 

At the first village they were about to plant rice. It was 
raining and we did our singing and praying in the rain. 
The village basket-maker gave us a cross of split bamboo 
to place in the corner of the field to mark that portion dedi- 
cated as a contribution to the church. This Hindu crafts- 
man, consequently, felt that he was part of the proceed- 
ings, and he became very much interested. We did not 
always have a cross available as a marker on this trip; we 
sometimes used large stones instead. The pastor-teacher— 
we call them “Puntulu”’ in the Telugu country—wrote 
down the names of those who dedicated portions of their 
fields to the church. 

I found that the owners of the rice fields had always had 
their fields “blessed” in previous years by the local “pujari” 
or medicine man. In the old ritual, the pujari always plants 
the first seeds. I had not planned on doing this, but when 
the paddy was put into my hand by the owner of the field, 
I very naturally broadcast the seed in the manner of an- 
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cient usage. This planting was done just before the cross 
was set in as a marker. It is a little ceremonial that comes | 
of the villager’s sense of the mystery of growth. ‘ 


In some villages the planting had already been com-| 
pleted before I arrived. Nevertheless we proceeded with 
the service, and I told them that in the coming seasons 
they should call me or the “puntulu” at the time of plant- 
ing. Now I know that the “punjari” or medicine man is 
the one to set the day of planting. I sometimes wonder if 
the “puntulu” should take over this function. But then I 
know that the villager is really very weather-wise, and he 
really does not need the “punjari” to tell him what he 
knows as well as the “punjari.” 


Lack of experience in ritual services was very evident 
in the response to the Psalm of Praise (Ps. 136). In the 
Telugu language, the words, “For his loving kindness 
endureth forever,” are rendered into two simple words 
and one rather longer combination word. When necessary 
(many times) the people responded by repeating word by 
word after me, instead of sentence by sentence. Patience 
was needed, and once or twice we nearly lost the rever- 
ential spirit. Next time—at the planting of the winter crops 
—the people will know better what to expect. a 


There was not a single case of hesitance in promising a 
corner of the field for the work of the church. We talked © 
about giving to the church in order to counteract the more 
common notions of fearful necessity for propitiating the 
terrible and capricious Unseen. The people seemed to feel 
it right and proper to dedicate a portion for this purpose. — 


Two old men said to me, “Now, Sahib, see that we have 
a good harvest.” Something of the old magical and bargain- _ 
ing psychology probably entered into many people’s minds. © 
And naturally it was the oldest warriors who spoke out 
their minds: after all, isn’t the law of the village “the 
survival of the fightingest?” 


I feel that the words in the Service and the participation | 
of the people themselves in the prayers and responses — 
(rather than leaving them out) are the chief factors in com-_ 
batting the misconceptions that are likely to rise. Though I 
did not always read the whole Service through, and though - 
sometimes it didn’t seem to be appropriate to read certain 
verses about blessing herds and flocks, I did bring out, in 
my readings, as clearly as possible the chief clear sentences 
of the Scripture. 


In one village I made friends with the Shahukar—the 
money lender. Allahabad is his home, and he seemed to 
know something about measures to check erosion such as | 
have been worked out by the Allahabad Agricultural Insti- 
tute. He added up the cost of a retaining dam; it might be ) 
a matter of a hundred rupees or more. “After all,” he con-— 
cluded, “don’t we get the same results in fertility by sacri- 
ficing a rooster and using a few coppers worth of saffron?” 

When all is considered, I think it can be regarded as a. 
step out of darkness into the light when we reject the 
paraphernalia of the “punjari,” the feathers and the saffron 
and the meaningless mumbling, and stand simply and rev- 
erently in the field to read in clear and understandable . 
accents the great lines of scripture: “... For your heavenly | 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things. But | 
seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness; © 
and all these things shall be added unto you.”—By Charles | 
L. Swan, Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 


